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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


April,  2002  Applications  for  Membership;  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  2002  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2620- MT  Donald  H.  Dool,  6809  Connecticut  Trail,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60012 

(Copper  & Bronze  Coins  from  1481  to  date.  Items  pertaining 
to  Gen.  Jose  San  Martin) 

2621- MT  Stephen  J.  Huber,  P.  O.  Box  0758,  33W556  Ashley  Lane,  Wayne, 

IL  60184-0758 

(World  Coins,  Crown  & Taler  Size,  German  Talers,  Swiss 
Shooting  Talers  and  Patterns) 

2622- MT  Brian  Edgar  Jones,  5426  Meadow  Creek  Dr.,  #1018,  Dallas,  TX  75248 

(Argentina  Copper,  Oklahoma  Indian  Territory  & Peruvian 
Gold  Libra  & Soles) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


DE  GROOT,  Paul  F.  L.  $20.00  Cash 

TLAKER,  Vladimir  $2.00  Cash 


General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

From  the  William  E.  Benson  Estate 

AA90.GroA:  1960:HWWM 
GROOM,  ARTHUR 

How  we  weigh  and  measure. 
Pub.  1960,  160pp,  illus. 
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BC85.GraM:1985:RE 

GRANT,  MICHAEL 

The  Roman  Emperors.  A biographical  guide  to  the  rulers  of  Imperial 
Rome.  31BC-AD476. 

Pub.  1985,  366pp,  illus. 

BC60.HilP:1989:MAR 
HILL,  PHILIP 

The  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  as  coin  types. 

Pub.  1989,  145pp,  illus. 

JB63.LeeS.1968:EGC 

LEE,  SHERMAN  E. 

English  gold  coins.  Ancient  to  modern  times.  On  loan  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  from  the  Norweb  collection. 

Pub.  1968,  82pp,  illus. 

BB55.GarP:1965:ATGC 
GARDNER,  PERCY 

Archaeology  and  types  of  Greek  coins. 

Pub.  1965,217pp.  w/plates 

AA40.DotR:  1978:MW 

DOTY,  RICHARD  G. 

Money  of  the  world. 

Pub.  1978,  240pp,  illus. 

BB55.DavN:1967:GCC 
DAVIS,  NORMAN 

Greek  coins  & cities. 

Pub.  1967,  221  pp,  illus. 

WB30.SumW:R968:HAC 

SUMNER,  WILLIAM  G. 

A History  of  American  Currency.  With  chapters  on  The  English  bank 
restriction  and  Austrian  paper  money. 

1968  reprint  of  1874  publication.  391pp,  not  illus. 

AA40.MuhM:1895:MSW 

MUHLEMAN,  MAURICE  L. 

Monetary  systems  of  the  world. 

Pub.  1895,  198pp,  not  illus. 

BC20.MahH:  1963:GERC 

MATTINGLY,  HAROLD 

A guide  to  the  exhibition  of  Roman  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

Pub.  1963,  74pp,  w/plates 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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A COIN  GARDEN? 

Georg  H.  Forster,  Frankenthal,  Germany,  /V/  U 2584 

As  a coin  collector  for  more  than  forty  years,  1 have  bought  many  coins,  talked  to 
com  dealers,  visited  coin  shops,  looked  for  coin  books,  accumulated  coin  catalogs, 
used  coin  envelopes  and  coin  holders,  switched  to  coin  albums  and  finally  to  a coin 
cabinet,  tried  coin  cleaners,  joined  coin  clubs  and  coin  associations  and  studied  many 
aspects  of  coin  history.  I enjoy  coin  photography  and  coin  exhibitions  but  I had  never 
heard  about  a coin  garden! ! 

At  least  not  before  my  visit  to  Malaysia,  where  I went  to  see  my  daughter,  my  son  in 
law  and  my  then  5 month  old  grandson.  But  despite  all  joys  of  a grandfather  I did  not 
miss  the  Money  Museum  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Malaysia  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  Money  Museum  is  very  well  conceived  and  houses  a 
number  of  beautifully  and  instructively  arranged  exhibits  covering  Malaysia’s 
numismatic  history  from  the  early  primitive  to  pre-colonial  and  colonial  money  up  to 
today’s  coins  and  currencies  including  foreign  coins  and  notes.  It  ranks  amongst  the 
best  numismatic  museums  I have  ever  visited. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  my  stay  that  I heard  of  MINES  WONDERLAND,  one  of  Kuala 
Lumpur’s  main  leisure  attractions.  Once  the  world’s  largest  tin  mining  lake,  these 
200  acres  of  derelict  land  have  been  transformed  into  a spectacular  playground.  It  is 
now  a family  recreational  park  set  against  a lush  green  landscape  complete  with 
tranquil  lakes  and  provides  a refreshing  getaway  from  the  booming  capital. 

The  park  is  full  of  attractions  that  guarantee  an  enjoyable  afternoon  and  evening. 
Among  those  and  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world  is  the  place  I had  read  about  and  where 
I went  straight  after  having  passed  the  park’s  main  entrance. 

The  World’s  Only  Coin  Garden 


Within  a well  conceived  surrounding  of  colorful  flower  beds,  lawns  and  palm  trees, 
this  garden  displays  1 1 large  replicas  of  coins,  one  in  the  center  on  a large  stone  and 
the  remaining  10  at  ground  level,  five  to  the  left  and  five  to  the  right  from  the  center. 


Five  Foreign  Coins  of  the  Garden 


Visitors  can  appreciate  these  unusual  numismatic  creations  from  all  sides  while 
walking  around  and  will  soon  identify  five  foreign  coins  from  a German  Mark  to  a 
Chinese  Yuan  and  five  Malaysian  coins  from  1 Sen  to  50  Sen  as  well  as  $1,  which 
means  1 Ringgit,  in  the  middle  as  a centerpiece. 

Malaysia  is  fond  of  its  cultural  heritage  and  takes  pride  in  demonstrating  this  also  on 
its  coinage. 


“Bunga  Raya”  (Hibiscus  Flower) 


The  National  Flower,  “Bunga  Raya”,  or  Hibiscus,  appears  on  the  1 Sen,  5 Sen  and  10 
Sen  and  also  on  the  1 Ringgit. 

The  replicas  of  the  20  Sen  and  50  Sen  represent  the  first  issue  of  Malaysian  coins 
with  the  denominations  “20”  and  “50”  on  the  obverse  and  a common  motive  on 
reverse:  The  Parliament  House  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  representing  Malaysia’s  faith  in 
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democracy,  the  crescent  moon  symbolizing  Islam  as  the  country’s  official  religion 
and  a 13  pointed  star  for  Malaysia  and  its  13  States. 


1,5,  10,  20  and  50  Sen  Coins  of  Malaysia 

Since  1989  Malaysia’s  circulating  coins  from  1 Sen  to  1 Ringgit  have  a common 
obverse  design  featuring  the  National  Flower,  the  denomination,  the  year  of  mintage 
and  the  name  Bank  Negara  Malaysia  as  the  issuing  authority. 

The  reverse  design  of  each  coin  however  is  different  and  presents  quite  unusual  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting  objects. 


1 Sen 

Composition:  Copper  clad  steel 
Weight:  1.74g 
Diameter:  17.78mm 
Thickness:  1.26mm 
Edge:  Plain 


The  lowest  denomination  1 Sen  depicts  the  “Rebana  Ubi”,  a single-headed 
ceremonial  drum,  covered  with  thick  leather  secured  by  a rattan  hoop  at  the  base. 
This  traditional  musical  instrument  is  often  played  in  groups  of  five  with  different 
tones  at  ceremonial  rites.  Drumming  used  to  be  a common  recreational  activity  after 
the  rice  harvest  and  at  wedding  celebrations.  The  “Rebana  Ubi”  is  also  beaten  to 
welcome  guests. 
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5 Sen 

Composition:  Cu:  .75,  Ni:  .25 
Weight:  1.4  lg 
Diameter:  16.25mm 
Thickness  1.04mm 
Edge  type:  Milled 


The  reverse  of  the  5 Sen  shows  a “Gasing”,  a spinning  top.  Top  spinning  is  an 
outdoor  sport  especially  in  the  East  Coast  states  of  Kelantan  and  Terengganu,  where 
it  is  a popular  activity  when  the  rice  is  ripening.  It  is  believed  to  bring  a good 
harvest.  Top  spinning  is  also  played  by  adults  in  competitions  with  large  and 
perfectly  balanced  tops  which  have  a standard  measurement  of  about  27  inches  in 
diameter.  In  a tournament,  depending  of  the  skill  of  the  spinner,  the  spinning  can  last 
as  long  as  24  hours. 


10  Sen 

Composition.  Cu:  .75,  Ni:  .25 
Weight:  2.82g 
Diameter:  19.40mm 
Thickness:  1.37mm 
Edge  type:  Milled 


The  “Congkak”  on  the  reverse  of  the  10  Sen  is  also  a traditional  game  which  is 
played  mostly  by  women  and  children  in  the  Malay  villages.  The  congkak  board  is  a 
kind  of  a wooden  trough  with  seven  smaller  indentations  on  each  side  and  a larger 
indentation  at  each  end.  Congkak  is  played  by  two  persons  using  marbles.  The 
objective  is  to  transfer  - in  accordance  with  certain  rules  - the  marbles  from  the 
smaller  indentations  into  the  larger  ones.  The  first  to  finish  is  the  winner.  In  most 
Malay  village  homes  the  congkak  is  always  placed  on  a traditional  home-woven  mat. 
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20  Sen 

Composition:  Cu:  .75,  Ni:  .25 
Weight:  5.66g 
Diameter:  23.59mm 
Thickness:  1.75mm 
Edge  type:  Milled 


The  20  Sen  shows  the  “Tepac  Sirih”,  a wooden  case  with  intricately  beautiful 
carvings  which  is  used  to  hold  betel  nuts  and  leaves  and  their  accompanying 
condiments.  They  are  used  during  auspicious  occasions  and  as  a sign  of  welcome 
amongst  the  Malays. 


50  Sen 

Composition:  Cu:  .75,  Ni:  .25 
Weight:  9.33g 
Diameter:  27.76mm 
Thickness:  2.18mm 
Edge  type:  Incused  lettered 


When  I asked  about  the  object  on  the  50  Sen  I was  told  it  was  a “Wau”,  a kite.  Kite 
flying  is  a popular  form  of  pastime  in  the  windy  season  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Malaysia.  Much  experience  and  skill  is  required  to  fly  those  kites.  Colorful  kites  can 
also  be  seen  as  decorative  items  in  Malayan  homes. 
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1 Ringgit 
Composition: 

Cu:  .84,  Zn:  .12,  Sn:  .04 
Weight:  9.30g 
Diameter:  24.50mm 
Thickness:  2.60mm 
Edge  type.  Milled 


( 


The  1 $ in  the  center  of  the  Com  Garden  shows  the  “Keris”  or  kris,  the  traditional 
Malay  dagger  symbolizing  authority  and  power.(l)  The  kris  is  one  of  the  main  items 
of  Malaysia’s  Royal  Regalia.  Once  a dangerous  weapon  it  is  today  considered  more 
of  a ceremonial  object  and  certainly  a work  of  art. 

I was  impressed  by  the  Coin  Garden  and  its  approach  of  presenting  coins.  1 
remembered  the  book  Bergembira  Dengan  Wang  (Have  Fun  With  Money)  which  the 
Money  Museum  is  offering  to  parents  and  children  as  a guide  into  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  money  in  Malaysia.  There  one  could  feel  the  encouragement  to  care  for 
the  currency  history  of  the  country. 

After  taking  a number  of  photographs  I decided  to  see  some  of  the  other  diversions  in 
Mines  Wonderland  and  left. 

But  when  it  became  darker,  I returned  to  the  Coin  Garden  where  I saw  the  coins 
attractively  illuminated  with  groups  of  children  who  were  looking  around  and  asking 
questions. 

Observing  them  I asked  myself:  the  Coin  Garden,  is  it  just  another  attraction  or  also 
a new  way  to  numismatics? 

The  answer:  hopefully  both. 

(1)  The  denomination  “Ringgit”  is  now  being  spelled  out  on  all  coins,  thus 
replacing  the  $ sign. 

***********4^******^*********************************************** 


( 
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BEWARE  OF  COINS  BEARING  CROSSES 

Bub  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


A dealer-friend  of  mine  was  once  offered  a clutch  of  Indo-Sasanian  base-silver 
drachms  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1.  They  were  superficially  of  a familiar  type  (1)  - 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


degenerate  imitations  of  a Sasanian  prototype  which  depicted  the  bust  of  a king  on 
the  obverse  and  a fire-altar  with  attendants  on  the  reverse,  a prototype  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  later,  and  an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 (2).  Getting 
back  to  Fig.  1,  though,  these  degenerate  imitations  originated  from  somewhere  within 
the  Gurjara  Confederacy  of  northern  India,  and  sometime  between  about  AD  780  and 
980.  What  made  this  particular  clutch  of  specimens  of  interest  was  the  cross  on  the 
crown  of  the  king.  That  cross  led  to  some  haggling,  the  vendor  claiming  a higher 
price  than  usual  for  such  pieces  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  an  unpublished  and 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  spread  of  early  Christianity  to  India.  I am  not  sure 
precisely  what  arguments  my  dealer-friend  used  to  bring  down  the  price,  but  I 
imagine  that  he  argued  that  a cross  alone  proves  no  such  thing,  for  there  are  a number 
of  coins  of  even  ancient  India  which  bear  crosses,  but  which,  since  they  date  from 
long  before  Christ  was  even  a prophesied  twinkle  in  the  All-Seeing-Eye  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  cannot  possibly  demonstrate  "the  spread  of  early  Christianity  to  India." 


Fig. 


-SET 

IskJ 

Fig.  3(b) 


The  two  examples  of  cast  bronze  coins  of  the  Sungas  shown  in  Figs.  3(a)  and  (b), 
which  date  from  c.  187-75  BC,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  (3).  The  second  is 
particularly  interesting  because  it  also  bears  the  swastika,  thus  turning  it  into  a double 
warning  against  the  unguarded  interpretation  of  symbols,  for  (pretending  for  a moment 
that  we  don’t  actually  know  the  date  of  this  coin)  one  could  no  more  argue  Christian 
influence  from  the  presence  of  the  Cross  than  one  could  argue  Nazi  influence  from 
the  presence  of  the  swastika!  The  same  symbol  can  mean  different  things  in  different 
cultures  at  different  times,  be  it  cross  or  swastika. 
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Furthermore,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  pre-Christian  crosses,  not  only 
in  India,  but  throughout  the  ancient  world  (4).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Celtic  coins 
furnish  a number  of  examples,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  4(a)  and  (b)  (5). 


Of  course,  the  Indo-Sasanian  coin  of  Fig.  1 might  demonstrate  Christian  influence,  for 
its  date,  unlike  those  of  the  coins  in  Figs.  3 & 4,  is  consistent  with  such  an 
interpretation.  But  "might"  does  not  mean  "necessarily  so"  - at  least,  not  to  the 
degree  of  conviction  required  to  justify  upping  the  price  of  a clutch  of  these  things  - 
but  money  matters  aside,  it  is  worth  taking  a look  at  the  arguments  involved,  for  Fig. 
1 is  a very  interesting  coin  indeed. 

If  we  seek  to  discover  when  Christianity  first  reached  India,  we  are  faced  with  a 
confused  picture  in  which  legend  and  history  do  a merry  dance  with  each  other. 
Legend  has  it  that  after  the  crucifixion  the  Apostles  divided  up  the  known  world 
between  them  and  set  off  to  spread  the  gospel  in  their  allotted  regions.  Thus,  for 
example,  Andrew  went  to  preach  among  the  Scythians  (6)  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Thomas  headed  off  for  Parthia  then  India  (7).  It  is  claimed,  furthermore, 
that  St.  Thomas  was  martyred  in  India  and  was  buried  there.  His  supposed  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Mylapore  (now  a district  of  the  city  of  Madras)  on  the  east  coast 
of  India,  though  his  bones  are  said  to  have  been  removed  by  the  4th  century  and 
taken  to  Edessa. 

The  trouble  with  legends  is,  of  course,  that  one  cannot  always  believe  them.  After 
all,  St.  James  the  Greater  is  supposed  to  have  evangelised  in  Spain  and  to  have  been 
buried  there  beneath  the  great  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostela.  But  can  we 
believe  it?  (8)  Likewise,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  Christ  himself  visited 
Britain  in  his  youth  - a strange  belief  that  surfaces  in  those  well-known  lines  of 
William  Blake: 


But  though  legend  says  it  happened,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  it  didn’t,  and  that  the 
various  tales  are  merely  the  inventions  of  over-active  pious  imaginations  (9).  As  for 
tangible  relics  - physical  evidence  - bones  - well,  the  mortal  remains  of  St.  Ursula  and 
her  1 1,000  Virgins  are  supposed  to  reside  at  Cologne,  but  how  much  reliance  can  one 
place  in  that?  (10)  And  how  many  heads  of  John  the  Baptist  (11)  does  it  take  before 
one  loses  all  faith  in  bones,  let  alone  the  colourful  legends  that  surround  them? 


Fig.  4(a) 


Fig.  4(b) 


And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 
Walk  upon  England’s  mountain  green? 
And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England’s  pleasant  pastures  seen? 
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So,  how  reliable  is  the  particular  legend  of  St.  Thomas  in  India  - bones  and  all? 
Medlycott  (as  note  7)  lists  the  following  bits  of  early  evidence  in  its  favour: 

a)  The  Greek  church  historian  Philostorgius  (c.368-c.439)  says  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  II  (c.AD  354)  a certain  Theophilus, 
who  had  lived  in  Rome  from  his  youth  but  who  was  originally  from 
the  Maidive  Islands,  returned  thither  and  reformed  an  already  existing 
Christian  community  there  (and  on  the  mainland). 

b)  In  about  AD  535  one  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  also  referred  to 
established  churches  at  Malabar  and  in  Ceylon. 

c)  Somewhat  before  AD  590,  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  was  told  by  a certain 
Theodore  of  a monastery  and  church  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Thomas’s 
tomb  at  Mylapore. 

Unfortunately  all  that  these  things  demonstrate  is  that  Christianity  had  reached  India 
by  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  legend  of  its  originating  with  St.  Thomas  was  in 
place  by  the  sixth.  But  they  don’t  give  us  any  strong  proof  of  the  legend  itself,  and 
those  bones  remain  as  doubtful  as  those  of  St.  James  in  Spain  and  St.  Ursula  in 
Cologne. 

There  is  one  other  bit  of  textual  evidence  for  early  Christianity  in  India  that  deserves 
mention,  and  it  is  this:  Eusebius,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  (V.  10),  says  that  early 
in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Commodus  (AD  177-192),  a Christian  teacher  by 
the  name  of  Pantaenus  travelled  to  India  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  found  that  it  had 
reached  there  before  him.  The  odd  thing  is,  though,  that  Eusebius  says  that  it  was  the 
apostle  Bartholomew  who  had  taken  it  there,  rather  than  St.  Thomas!  But  then 
Eusebius  doesn’t  actually  say  that  St.  Thomas  didn’t  preach  there  (he  only  says,  in 
III.  1,  that  he  preached  in  Parthia),  and  if  we  can  trust  any  of  the  story,  it  does  at  least 
push  Christianity  in  India  back  to  the  late  2nd  century  AD,  if  not  the  1st. 

Let  us  now  look  at  things  from  another  angle.  What  do  we  know,  historically,  about 
the  spread  of  early  Christianity  eastwards  from  the  Holy  Land? 

It  is  known  that  in  Persia  (12)  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  there  were  some 
360  churches.  Christianity  had  taken  a hold  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Parthians, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  Sasanians  (AD  226-641)  the  climate  changed.  Basically 
the  Sasanians  were  Zoroastrians  - hence  the  presence,  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins 
(like  Fig.  2),  of  one  of  their  key  religious  symbols,  an  altar  of  perpetual  fire,  a symbol 
of  divine  power.  Thus,  plus  the  fact  that  in  AD  312  Christianity  became  a favoured 
religion  of  their  avowed  enemies,  the  Romans  - meant  that  Christianity  was  less 
tolerated,  and  at  times  persecuted.  Nevertheless  it  still  flourished,  and  between  450 
and  500  its  ranks  were  swelled  by  heretical  Nestorian  Christians  fleeing  from  religious 
persecution  in  the  west.  Indeed,  by  AD  498  the  Persian  Church  had  declared  itself 
Nestorian.  As  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  notes: 

"Henceforth  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Persia  is  their  history.  In  the  next 
two  centuries  the  Persian  Church  kept  steadily  increasing  till  it  rivalled,  and 
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perhaps  surpassed,  in  extent,  power,  and  wealth,  any  other  national  Christian 
Church;  having  a hierarchy  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  bishops,  scattered  over 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  Media,  Khorasan,  Persia  proper,  the  very 
deserts  of  Turkestan,  the  Oasis  of  Merv,  both  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
even  beyond  it,  in  the  Islands  of  Socotra,  and  Ceylon,  through  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  and  at  last  China  and  Tatary."  (p.721.) 

Thus,  Nestorianism  gradually  gained  footholds  throughout  much  of  Asia  (13).  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  as  far  afield  as  Si-ngan-fu  in  Shensi  in  China  is  a stone  stele  which 
gives  the  history  of  the  Nestorian  Mission  in  China  spanning  the  145  years  from  AD 
636-781  (14).  Of  more  concern  to  us  here,  though,  is  that  the  Nestorians  were 
certainly  in  India  as  early  as  the  6th  century  AD  (15),  if  not  before. 

Thus,  whether  or  not  St.  Thomas  (or  St.  Bartholomew!)  really  reached  India,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  idea  of  a Christian  influence  there  at  the  time  of  the 
coin  shown  in  Fig.  1,  though  whether  that  Cross  on  the  king’s  crown  is  a Christian 
one  is  still  debatable:  after  all,  the  prototype  coin  of  Fig.  2 is  Zoroastrian,  and  with 
the  advent  of  Islam  in  Persia  many  Zoroastrians  migrated  to  India  to  become  fire- 
worshipping  Parsis,  which  name  actually  derives  from  "Persians"  (16).  Thus  a 
possible  argument  is  that  the  coin  of  Fig.  1 is  actually  Zoroastrian,  for  the  whole  of 
the  reverse  is  Zoroastrian,  whilst  only  a minor  component  of  the  obverse  is  possibly 
Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  different  religious  elements  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclusive,  and  there  are  many  examples  of  religious  ‘cocktails’  from  India  (17),  so 
the  coin  could  conceivably  be  some  queer  blend  of  Christianity  and  Zorastrianism! 

Certainly  a Christian  element  to  Fig.  1 remains  a tantalising  possibility.  Indeed,  there 
are  arguably  numismatic  precedents  for  it.  There  is,  for  example,  an  interesting  coin 
type  of  Constantine  the  Great  on  which  his  helmet  is  adorned  with  the  Chi-Rho 

monogram  (18),  and,  more  directly  relevant  here,  a 
bronze  coin  of  king  Abgar  VIII  of  Edessa  in 
Mesopotamia  (AD  179-214)  on  which  the  king’s  helmet 
on  the  reverse  is  adorned  with  a Cross  (Fig.  5)  (19). 
(The  obverse  of  the  coin  is  the  bust  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Commodus.) 

The  fact  that  this  coin  is  Edessan  is  doubly  interesting,  for  the  city  was  an  early 
centre  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  being,  as  stated  earlier,  the  resting  place  of  the 
supposed  bones  of  St.  Thomas  after  their  removal  from  India.  Why  the  bones  were 
taken  to  Edessa  is  perhaps  clarified  by  an  early  legend  recounted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
History  of  the  Church  (1.13).  According  to  this,  King  Abgar  of  Edessa  (Abgar  V, 
that  is)  was  suffering  from  some  terrible  disease,  and  having  heard  of  Jesus  and  his 
ability  to  heal  the  sick,  sent  a humble  request  for  help  from  him.  Jesus  wrote  back 
promising  to  send  one  of  his  disciples  in  due  course,  and  within  a short  time  - after 
the  crucifixion  - St.  Thomas  fulfilled  Christ’s  promise  by  sending  Thaddeus  to  cure 
the  king  and  convert  the  city  of  Edessa  to  Christianity.  According  to  Eusebius,  all 
this  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  year  340  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  AD  30  (20). 
As  numismatists,  of  course,  we  feel  bound  to  ask  why,  if  these  events  really 
happened,  Abgar  V didn’t  celebrate  them  on  his  coinage  by  at  least  adorning  his 
helmet  with  some  Christian  symbol,  but  he  didn’t,  so  make  of  that  what  you  will. 
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But  getting  back  to  the  legendary  evangelising  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  some  readers 
may  recall  my  outlining,  in  a previous  article  (21),  Hans  Holzer’s  extraordinary  theory 
that  the  "Soter  Megas"  coins  of  the  Kushan  kings  of  Northern  India,  like  the  one 

shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  which  were  struck  between 
about  AD  55  and  105,  are  a sort  of  numismatic 
memory  of  St.  Thomas’s  spreading  of  the 
gospel.  The  obverse,  Holzer  argues,  is  the 
radiate  (=  haloed)  bust  of  Christ,  identified  by 
the  crude  Greek  inscription  on  the  reverse 
mTHP  METAZ  BAXIAEY  BAXIAEQN  = 
Soter  Megas  (i.e.  Great  Saviour),  King  of  Kings, 
this  interpretation  being  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
the  reverse  rider  (whom  Holzer  thought  might  be  Caspar,  one  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Christ’s  Nativity...)  is  holding  up  a Cross.  (The  Cross  is  said  to  be  a whip  in  most 
numismatic  books,  and  indeed  it  does  look  like  a whip  on  many  specimens,  but  I 
must  say  that  on  one  specimen  in  my  collection  it  is  quite  definitely  a Cross!  Holzer 
also  reckoned  that  on  some  specimens  the  rider  might  be  holding  up  a Chi-Rho 
monogram,  but  I can’t  vouch  for  that  myself!) 

Superficially,  at  least,  it  all  looks  very  neat  and  rather  ingenious,  though  of  course  one 
does  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  spear- waving  bust  on  the  obverse  is  more  likely 
to  be  a king  (22)  on  the  warpath  than  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Cross  might 
just  be  a whip  that  came  out  looking  like  a Cross.  But  even  granting  that  it  is  an 
intentional  Cross,  and  even  granting  that  Christianity  might  have  got  to  India  at  such 
an  early  date  (this  coin  needs  St.  Thomas  - or  St.  Bartholomew  - in  India  much  more 
than  the  coin  in  Fig.  1!),  there  is  one  interesting  argument  that  this  would  still 
probably  not  be  a Christian  symbol.  The  argument  is  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  Cross  has  not  always  been  the  universally  known  and  accepted  symbol  of 
Christianity  that  it  is  for  us:  it  only  became  such  long  after  the  first  century  AD 
when  the  Kushan  coins  were  struck. 

The  Cross  is  now  such  a deeply  entrenched  and  universally  known  symbol  that  at  first 
it  is  quite  startling  and  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  a relative  late-comer  to  the 
canon  of  Christian  symbolism.  But  in  the  older  catacombs  of  Rome,  those 
repositories  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Christian  symbolism,  though  familiar  symbols 
like  the  fish,  the  dove,  the  lamb  etc  abound,  the  Cross  is  hardly  to  be  found  at  all,  and 
representations  of  the  actual  crucifixion  never.  Furthermore,  even  where  the  Cross- 
symbol  is  to  be  found,  it  is  generally  ‘disguised’  as,  for  example,  a cruciform  anchor 
or  the  mast  of  a ship  (23). 

The  reason  usually  suggested  for  this  anomaly  is  quite  simple.  In  the  time  of  Christ, 
crucifixion  was  a degrading  and  ignominious  form  of  execution  reserved  for  the  worst 
criminals  and  the  dregs  of  society.  To  the  early  Christians,  then,  the  Cross  was  a 
repugnant  reminder  of  the  grossest  insult  to  their  Saviour,  and  so  was,  in  effect, 
‘taboo’.  Indeed,  the  Cross  may  well  have  afforded  pagans  a means  of  taunting  and 
deriding  their  Christian  neighbours,  in  witness  of  which  we  may  cite  one  pagan  taunt 
that  Christians  were  "cross  worshippers"  who  worshipped  "what  they  deserve."  (24a) 
We  may  also  cite  the  famous  "Mocking  Crucifix",  a grafitto  found  on  the  Palatine  in 
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Rome,  and  which  depicts  Christ  with  an  ass’s  head  (24b).  It  was  only  later,  when  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  change  of  religious  climate  allowed  the  ignominious  death 
of  a criminal  to  be  seen  as  the  triumphal  Passion  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  Cross 
became  a more  acceptable  symbol.  Thus  it  is  only  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  that  the  Cross  becomes  an  accepted  Christian  symbol  (25),  despite  the  fact 
that  crucifixion  was  still  a form  of  punishment  in  the  Roman  world.  (It  was  only 
finally  abolished  under  Constantine  the  Great,  out  of  respect  for  Christ.)  As  for  actual 
representations  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  surprising  fact  is  that  the  earliest  depictions 
of  the  crucifixion  date  only  from  about  the  5th  century. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  (26)  that  this  suggested  reason  for  the  slow  emergence  of  the 
Cross  as  a Christian  symbol  can  hardly  be  correct,  as  it  is  not  supported  by  early 
written  texts.  Thus  as  early  as  about  AD  135  Justin  Martyr  quite  cheerfully  pointed 
out  how  the  Cross  pervaded  every  aspect  of  life,  giving  as  one  example  the  mast  of 
a ship:  "the  cross  formed  by  the  yardarm  is  like  a symbol  of  victory  as  it  drives 
through  the  stormy  seas."  But  to  my  mind  this  does  not  refute  the  suggested  reason, 
rather  it  reinforces  it.  Observing  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the  Cross  was  part  of  the 
process  of  respectabilising  it  as  a symbol,  and  the  remarks  of  Justin  Martyr  should  be 
seen  as  the  literary  counterpart  of  the  ‘disguised’  Crosses  - anchors  and  ships’  masts 
etc  - to  be  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  - not  really  ‘disguised’  Crosses  at  all 
(hence  my  inverted  commas),  but  a finding  of  the  form  of  the  Cross  in  everyday  life 
despite  its  supposed  ignominy. 

But  however  we  argue  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  simple  Cross  as  a Christian  symbol 
was  slow  to  emerge.  The  significance  of  this  for  the  coin  in  Fig.  6 is  that  one  is  very 
unlikely  to  find  anyone  enthusiastically  waving  a simple  Christian  Cross  in  the  air  as 
early  as  the  time  of  "Soter  Megas",  and  that  therefore  the  Cross  on  the  Kushan  coin 
is  unlikely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Christians  converted  by  St.  Thomas, 
tantalising  as  that  idea  might  be!  Indeed,  even  the  coin  in  Fig.  5,  assuming  it  does 
represent  a Christian  Cross,  is  an  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  symbol! 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  if  the  portrait  of  Christ  himself  made  it  onto  Indian 
coins  in  the  1st  century  AD,  as  Holzer  asks  us  to  believe,  it  did  so  well  ahead  of 
coinage  in  the  Christian  west:  the  first  images  of  Christ  make  their  appearance  on 
Byzantine  coins  only  in  the  first  reign  of  Justinian  II  (AD  685-695)  (27). 


Look  at  the  reverse  first,  starting  with  that  globe  surmounted  by  a cross.  This  is,  of 
course,  a well-known  Christian  symbol  signifying  Christ’s  dominion  over  the  world, 
and  it  opens  the  door  for  our  interpretation  of  this  coin  in  terms  of  early  Christianity 


Fig.  7 


The  trouble  is  that  it  is  surprisingly  easy 
to  spin  a plausible  fantasy  from 
superficial  appearances,  and  I cannot 
resist  deliberately  manufacturing  an 
example  here  to  show  how  easily  it  can 
be  done.  It  centres  on  the  cast  bronze 
coin  of  the  Yaudheyas  of  northern  India, 
dating  from  the  3rd  century  AD,  shown 
in  Fig.  7. 
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in  India.  Next  the  female  figure  with  the  letter  M on  the  right  suggests  that  we  might 
have  here  the  Virgin  Mary  - ‘Indian  style’.  It  is  interesting  - not  to  say  strange  - that 
not  only  is  the  letter  M a sort  of  simplified  Marian  monogram  (surmounted  by  3 dots 
indicative  of  the  Holy  Trinity?),  but  it  is  also  the  astrological  symbol  of  the  zodiacal 
constellation  of  Virgo,  who  is,  of  course,  "the  Virgin"  (28). 

With  an  Indian  Christian  possibility  for  the  reverse,  what  of  the  obverse?  Here  we 
have  a warrior  figure  holding  a spear  with  some  sort  of  beast  on  the  right.  One  thinks 
immediately  of  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  dragon  in  the  Book  of  Revelation: 

"7.  And  there  was  a war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels, 

8.  And  prevailed  not;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven. 

9.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil, 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world;  he  was  cast  out  into  the 
earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him."  (Rev.  12.7-9.) 


This  whole  episode  is  in  the  same  chapter  as  that  famous  reference  to  the  Woman 
clothed  with  the  Sun  etc  (Rev.  12-1),  on  which  rests  the  concept  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  the  Immaculate  Conception.  She,  of  course,  is  on  the  reverse  of  our  coin,  so  things 
are  fitting  together  rather  nicely.  Furthermore,  our  interpretation  of  the  obverse  is 
confirmed  when  we  read  in  numismatic  books  (29)  that  the  figure  there  depicted  is 
Kartikeya,  for  he  is  "leader  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  the  destroyer  of  the  demon 
Tarika"  (30)  - a neat  parallel  for  Rev.  12.7-9  if  ever  there  was  one!  The  final  piece 
of  the  jig-saw  now  falls  into  place,  for  the  beast  to  the  right  of  Kartikeya  on  the  coin 
must  be  Tarika,  India’s  version  of  the  cast-down  dragon  of  the  Book  of  Revelation! 

It  all  fits  rather  neatly,  and  yet  it  is  a nonsense  from  start  to  finish.  (Unfortunately 
it  is  the  sort  of  sensationalist  nonsense  that  sells  vast  numbers  of  fringe  books  whilst 
their  scholarly  counterparts  gather  dust  in  the  shops!  But  best  not  get  bitter...) 


To  begin  with,  that  globe  surmounted  by  a cross  on  the  reverse  only  looks  that  way 
because  the  particular  coin  depicted  is  somewhat  worn  and  perhaps  also  not  very 
accurately  engraved.  At  any  event,  Christ’s  orb  should  really  look  as  it  does  in  Fig. 

8.  What  it  is  exactly  is  open  to  debate  - but  it  isn’t  a globe 
with  a cross.  Most  likely  it  is  a flower-vase.  As  for  the  M 
with  the  3 dots  above  it,  the  significance  of  this  is  also  open  to 
debate,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  so-called  nandipada  symbol  - 
the  auspicious  footprint  of  the  god  Siva’s  sacred  bull  Nandi. 
But  whatever  it  is  exactly,  it  isn’t  the  Marian  monogram  or  the 
astrological  symbol  for  Virgo.  As  for  the  Yaudheya  goddess 
herself,  whoever  she  might  be,  she  is  not  the  Virgin  Mary! 
(Quite  apart  from  anything  else,  special  veneration  for  the 
Virgin  Mary  only  developed  rather  later  than  these  coins,  a 
numismatic  indicator  of  which  is  that  she  only  appears  on  Byzantine  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Leo  VI  (AD  886-912),  though  probably  delayed  somewhat  by  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  (31).  But  in  any  event,  if  it  developed  so  late  in  the  west,  it  can  hardly 
have  found  its  way  east  to  India  by  the  3rd  century  AD.) 


Fig.  8 
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As  to  the  obverse,  this  is  indeed  the  war-god  Kartikeya  waving  his  spear,  but  he  is 
no  more  St.  Michael  that  he  is  the  Roman  war-god  Mars  - we  could  only  get  away 
with  that  one  as  long  as  our  Christian  interpretation  of  the  reverse  held  up!  As  for 
the  beast  on  the  right  of  the  god,  this  is  not  a dragon  at  all,  but  a peacock,  Kartikeya’ s 
special  emblem  (he  is  sometimes  depicted  riding  it.) 

Thus  my  ‘evidence’  for  a Christian  interpretation  of  Fig.  7 rapidly  falls  apart  at  the 
seams.  Even  so  it  is  instructive  - not  to  say  entertaining  - to  see  how  easily  such 
evidence  can  be  assembled  and  demolished  - something  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
before  we  get  carried  away  by  some  coins  bearing  crosses 
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C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.14, 
p.678-688.  Medlycott’s  book  India  and  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  (1905)  covers 
the  same  ground  in  greater  depth.  See  also  the  brief  mentions  of  the  tradition 
in  R.  J.  Hubert’s  article,  "Indian  Christian  Devotional  Medals"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
November  1986,  p.245-251.  Readers  with  a taste  for  the  curious  might  also 
like  to  dip  into  the  web  site  http:llmembers.aol.comldidymus5lthomas.html 
which  is  an  internet  book,  The  Gnostic  Apostle  Thomas:  'Twin'  of  Jesus  by 
Herbert  Christian  Merillat  (1997).  See,  in  particular,  chapters  16  & 19. 
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(8)  See  "To  be  a Pilgrim  U"  in  NI  Bulletin , May  2000,  p.145-149. 

(9)  See  "St.  Anne  and  Three  Marys"  in  NI  Bulletin , November  1999,  p.248-256 
for  this  and  other  outlandish  legends. 

(10)  See  "St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  Virgins"  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  1999,  p.  1 85- 
188. 

(11)  James  Bentley,  Restless  Bones  (1985),  p.106  & p.175;  David  Sox,  Relics  and 

Shrines  (1985),  p.43  & p.46.  Sox  recounts  the  amusing  (and  surely 
apocryphal!)  story  of  a visitor  to  various  French  shrines  who,  having 
encountered  two  different  heads  of  John  the  Baptist  on  two  successive  days, 
raised  the  issue  with  the  custodian  of  the  second  shrine.  The  visitor  was 
assured  that  both  skulls  were  genuine,  the  one  at  the  first  shrine  being  that  of 
the  saint  as  a young  man 

(12)  See  the  article  "Persia"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (as  note  7),  vol.ll, 
p.720-722. 

(13)  See  T.  D.  Yih’s  article  "Hidden  Christian/Nestorian  symbols  on  Chagatayid 
coins  from  Zinjiang:  fact  or  fantasy?"  in  Oriental  Numismatic  Society 
Newsletter  no.  150,  p.21-24. 

(14)  See  the  article  "Nestorius  and  Nestorianism"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
(as  note  7),  vol.  10,  p.759.  For  more  detail,  see  E.  H.  Parker,  "The  Earliest 
Christianity  in  China"  in  The  Dublin  Review  (July-Oct  1902),  p.380-399;  and 
Paul  Cams  The  Nestorian  Monument  - An  Ancient  Record  of  Christianity  in 
China,  with  special  Reference  to  the  Expedition  of  Fritz  V.  Holm  (1909). 

(15)  See  the  article  "Chaldean  Christians"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (as  note 
7),  vol.3,  p.561. 

(16)  J.  R.  Hinnells  (ed.),  Who’ s Who  of  World  Religions  (1992),  in  the  article 
"Zoroaster"  (p.454). 

(17)  See,  for  example,  "Cocktails"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998,  p.  157-168, 
particularly  figs.  1 & 8 of  that  article. 

(18)  Kenneth  Jacob,  Coins  and  Christianity  (1985),  p.42  & fig.  28. 

(19)  See  The  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum:  Mesopotamia, 
Edessa  no.  13  & plate  XEU.14.  It  is  interesting  that  David  Sear,  Greek 
Imperial  Coins  and  Their  Values  (1982),  no.5735  (p.564)  prices  the  type 
"without  cross"  at  £20,  recalling  my  dealer  friend’s  experience  in  respect  of 
Fig.  1,  that  coins  bearing  crosses  play  havoc  with  prices....  The  title  of  this 
article  thus  has  a double  meaning,  both  in  respect  of  the  problems  of  their 
interpretation,  and  in  respect  of  their  prices! 
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(20)  For  an  alternative  legend,  see  "St.  Veronica  and  the  Edessa  File"  in  NI 
Bulletin , October  1998,  p.258. 

(21)  See  "Strange  Shores  VI:  The  Mabbott  Sale  Catalogue"  in  NI  Bulletin , 
December  1996,  p.294-5. 

(22)  Soter  Megas  was  long  regarded  as  the  title  of  an  unknown  king,  but  he  has 
recently  been  identified,  I gather,  as  Vima  Takhoo,  the  son  of  Kajula 
Kadphises  (e.g.  Robert  Tye’s  sales  list  SI,  p.15). 

(23)  W.  H.  Withrow,  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  (1895),  p.260-261;  Michael  Gough, 
The  Origins  of  Christian  Art  (1973),  p.25-26;  article  "Cross  and  Crucifix"  in 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (as  note  7),  vol.4,  p.521. 

(24)  a)  See  the  article  "Cross  and  Crucifix"  cited  in  note  23,  p.521.  The  likes  of 
Celsus  (c.  AD  178)  also  taunted  Christians  with  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  an 
ignominious  death  on  the  Cross,  Christ  was  "unhelped  by  his  Father  and 
unable  to  help  himself,  proving,  it  was  held,  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  "an 
ignorant  Jewish  conjurer."  See  T.  R.  Glover,  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the 
Early  Roman  Empire  (1918),  p.249-250  & p.259. 

b)  Illustrated  and  described  in  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion  IV" 
in  NI  Bulletin , February  2001,  p.35  (fig.  3). 

(25)  Perhaps  I should  stress  that  I am  here  talking  of  the  overt  use  of  the  Cross  as 
a pictorial  symbol,  and  not  of  its  symbolic  use  in  the  gesture  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  either  as  a means  of  expressing  personal  devotion  or  of 
blessing  objects  etc,  which  may  well  have  arisen  much  earlier,  and  which  may 
have  played  some  part  in  respectabilising  the  pictorial  symbol.  For  the  late 
emergence  of  the  pictorial  symbol,  see  the  article  "Cross  and  Crucifix"  cited 
in  note  23,  p.520;  also  the  article  "Cross"  in  Sir  William  Smith  & Samuel 
Cheetham,  A Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (1908),  vol.l,  p.495  & p.496. 
For  the  emergence  of  the  gesture,  see  the  article  "Sign  of  the  Cross"  in  Smith 
& Cheetham,  vol.2,  p.1895-6. 

It  is  interesting  that  Roman  coins  to  some  extent  illustrate  the  prevalence  - or 
non-prevalence  - of  the  Cross  as  a Christian  symbol.  Christianity  became  an 
accepted  religion  of  the  Empire  in  AD  313,  but  though  the  Chi-Rho 
monogram  and  labarum  make  their  appearance  early  - in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great  himself  - the  Cross  does  not  make  any  great  and 
unequivocal  appearance  until  about  AD  400  (e.g.  on  the  CONCORDIA 
AVGGG  type  AE4’s  of  Arcadius,  Honorius  and  Theodosius  H;  and  on  the 
Cross-in-Wreath  and  Victory-holding-long-cross  types  of  Galla  Placidia  and 
Theodosius  II  etc.).  I say  "unequivocal"  because  there  are,  of  course,  some 
issues  of  Constantine  the  Great  himself  on  which  a cross  appears  as  a field 
symbol  - Fig.  9 is  a sketch  of  a somewhat  worn  GLORIA  EXERCITVS 
bronze  coin,  from  my  own  collection,  on  which  the  cross  appears  between  the 
two  military  standards  on  the  reverse.  The  Christian  significance  of  these 
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Fig.  9 


cruciform  field  marks  is  regarded  by  many  as  "questionable"  (eg  Clive  Foss, 
Roman  Historical  Coins  (1990),  p.285),  and  not  without  some  cause  (eg 
"Cocktails"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998,  p.165-6).  I leave  readers  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  the  cross  in  Fig.  9 - certainly  it  looks  more 
convincingly  crucifix-like  than  a simple  + symbol,  even  if  it  does  have  the 
appearance  of  a symbol  which  is  subsidiary  to  the  main  military  theme  of  the 
reverse  as  a whole!  But  even  if  we  admit  Christian  significance  for  these 
cruciform  field  marks,  it  has  still  to  be  admitted  that  the  Cross  is  a much  less 
prominent  and  much  less  prevalent  symbol  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  than 
the  Chi  Rho  monogram  and  the  labarum,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  persisted 
on  post-Constantinian  coinage  until  about  AD  400. 

(26)  G.  Finaldi,  N.  MacGregor  et  al.,  The  Image  of  Christ  (2000),  p.38.  (This  book 
is  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  Exhibition,  "Seeing  Salvation".) 

(27)  David  Sear,  Byzantine  Coins  and  Their  Values  (1987),  p.246-7,  eg  his  nos. 
1248-1249.  See  also  "The  Face  of  Christ"  in  NI  Bulletin.  December  2001, 
p.343-355. 

(28)  Those  with  a taste  for  the  really  strange  might  like  to  add  to  this  Marian 
fiasco  by  dipping  into  Ethelbert  W.  Bullinger’s  book  The  Witness  of  the  Stars 
(1895),  p.29-44.  Bullinger’s  basic  thesis  is  that  God  set  out  the  constellations 
as  a sort  of  coded  pictorial  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
redemption  of  man.  Needless  to  say,  Virgo  is  the  Virgin  Mary. 

(29)  For  the  coin  type  and  its  description  see  Mitchiner,  as  note  2,  p.590-2,  my 
tigs.  7 & 8 being  Mitchiner’s  nos.  4711-4715.  See  also  J.  Allan,  A Catalogue 
of  the  Indian  Coins  in  the  British  Museum:  Coins  of  Ancient  India  (1967), 
p.cl-cli,  p.277  (nos.92-97),  & pi.  XL,  nos.4,5,  & 6. 

(30)  Marian  Edwardes  and  Lewis  Spence,  A Dictionary  of  Non-Classical  Mythology 
(1929)  under  "Kartikeya". 

(31)  Jacob,  as  note  18,  p.50;  Sear,  as  note  27,  p.330,  and  his  no.  1723. 
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THE  TENUOUS  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  CUT 
PISTAREEN  OF  BARBADOS  AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Edward  Roehrs,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  NI  #1828 

Major  Pridmore  in  his  monumental  book,  The  Coins  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  VI,  1952.  Part  3.  Bermuda,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras  and  the  British  West  Indies,  discusses  in  depth  the  mutilation  and 
cutting  of  the  silver  money  of  Barbados.  Major  Pridmore  cites  as  one  of  his  sources, 
Ida  Greaves:  "Money  and  Currency  in  Barbados",  Journal  of  the  B.N.H.M.,  Barbados 
1952.  The  writer  draws  much  of  the  new  information  from  these  two  sources  and 
from  that  old  standby,  Chalmers,  1893,  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies. 

The  small  change  of  Barbados  during  the  18th  century  consisted  of  the  cut  segments 
of  the  Spanish  American  dollar,  the  Spanish  2 reales  and  the  Spanish  Pistareen. 
These  cut  segments  were  not  officially  cut  nor  were  they  counterstamped  in  any 
manner  to  indicate  that  they  were  from  Barbados,  as  was  done  in  other  Islands.  The 
cutting  of  coins  was  strictly  a private  undertaking.  This  practice  was  stopped  in  1838 
by  the  reform  of  Colonial  currency. 

It  is  noted  that  the  currency  in  Barbados  (1704-1739)  was  based  upon  the  Spanish 
dollar  of  8 reales,  rated  at  8 bits,  locally.  Thus  a Spanish  1 real  was  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  dollar  or  12^  cents  (Barbados  value).  This  rate  continued  until  about 
1740  when  the  Spanish  pistareen  began  to  circulate  as  one  bit.  This  in  effect  raised 
the  local  rate  to  a 10  bit  dollar  or  6s.  3d.  to  a dollar.  This  Barbardian  acceptance  of 
the  pistareen,  which  in  Spain  was  valued  at  5 to  the  dollar,  rather  than  the  2 reales 
at  4 to  the  dollar,  amounted  to  a 20%  increase  in  value  of  the  pistareen  and,  as  can 
be  imagined,  the  overvalued  pistareen  did  not  leave  the  Island.  (Gresham’s  Law) 

The  division  of  the  pistareen  into  halves  to  make  a 1 real  or  1 bit,  was  further 
complicated  by  its  method  of  cutting.  In  1791  a pamphlet  was  published  by  one  G. 
W.  Gordan,  who  described  the  division  of  the  pistareen  as  follows:  "A  pistareen  has 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  became  current,  each  at  the  value  of  a 
half  a pistareen,  and  the  remaining  fourth  part  contained  bullion  in  equal  weight  to 
the  other  three." 

Major  Pridmore,  with  the  aid  of  higher  mathematics,  translated  the  gobbledygook, 
quoted  above  into  plain  English  q.v.  page  80,  item  #5  (1965).  In  the  sale  of  Major 
Pridmore’s  coins  by  Glendinings  on  September  22,  1981,  in  lot  #162  he  listed  and 
photographed  a reconstructed,  mutilated,  and  forged  pistareen. 
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In  July  14,  1984,  The  Numismatic  News  published  an  amazing  article  by  R.  W.  Julian, 
detailing  a series  of  3 letters  written  in  1793  from  one  Thomas  Digges  to  his  friend, 
neighbor  and  Secretary  of  the  State  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
letters  may  be  found  in  the  Jefferson  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Nos.  14278-9, 
14374  and  14488-9. 

Thomas  Digges  was  bom  in  Warburton,  Maryland  in  1742  and  died  in  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  which  denotes  a certain  degree  of  wealth.  He  owned  a plantation 
across  the  Potomac  across  from  Mt.  Vernon. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  living  in  England.  He  maintained  a 
shipping  business  in  Birmingham  throughout  the  war. 

At  the  onset  of  the  Revolution  in  1775,  he  resided  in  England  but  remained  a staunch 
patriot  to  the  aims  of  the  Revolution.  In  his  3 letters  to  Thomas  Jefferson  he  writes 
in  great  detail  regarding  the  current  forging  of  money.  The  perfidy  of  the  coiners  of 
Birmingham,  the  latest  steam  engines,  the  newest  minting  machinery  and  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Boulton’s  method  of  coining,  all  in  keeping  with  the  proposed  new 
mint  and  coinage  for  the  United  States. 

In  Thomas  Digges’s  letter  of  March  21, 1793  from  Birmingham,  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
he  addresses  the  problems  of  the  cut  pistareen  of  Barbados,  and  I quote,  in  part  from 
it: 


"I  have  not  only  seen  pattern  Cards  of  shillings,  sixpences,  half  crowns 
of  base  metal  but  a mischievous  mode  of  depreciating  the  Spanish 
Dollar  by  recoining  & making  it  nine  pence  less  value  each.  Also 
dividing  the  pistareens  thus  with  an  Equal  triangular  bit  taken  out  of 
the  middle  as  No.  4,  done  by  an  order  from  a West  India  House  in 
with  the  intent  to  pass  the  three  parts  No.  1,  2,  & 3 each  as  a half 
pistareen  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The  Silver  seems  of  nearly  the 
same  standards  as  that  of  the  pistareen-&  quarter  Dollar,  the.. .piece  is 
stamp’d  here  in  the  circular  form  & after  cutting  out  the  triangular  No. 
4 which  is  again  melted  down,  these  3 pts  pass  as  half  pistareen  or 
bit!!  These,  I was  told  are  on  order  for  the  Barbadoes." 


"Also  dividing  the  pistareen  thus  with  an  Equal  triangular  bit  taken 
out  of  the  middle  as  No.  4 . . . with  intent  to  pass  the  three  parts 
No.  1,  2,  3 each  as  a half  pistareen..." 
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Please  see  the  above  sketch,  done  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Attwood  Digges  in  1773. 

What  a remarkable  coincidence  that  Major  Pridmore’s  research,  written  two  hundred 
years  later,  should  be  substantiated  by  an  eye  witness  who  had  the  forethought  to 
draw  the  cutting  procedure.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  residents  of  Barbados  would 
accept  a silver  coinage  that  was  reduced  from  a weight  of  3.375  grams  (the  weight 
of  a cut  half  of  a Spanish  1 real)  down  to  1.1  grams  (the  weight  of  a forged  side  cut 
of  a pistareen).  But  alas!  So  goes  the  long  history  of  the  nipping,  shaving,  sweating, 
clipping,  holing,  plugging,  filing,  forging,  mutilating  and  generally,  debasing  the  hard 
money  of  the  West  Indies. 

"Little  drops  of  water  poured  into  the  milk,  give  the  milkman’s 
daughter  lovely  gowns  of  silk.  Little  grains  of  sugar  mingled  with  the 
sand,  make  the  grocer’s  assets  swell  to  beat  the  band." 

Walt  Mason 
"Little  Things" 

(Permission  by  the  author  is  granted  to  all  persons  who  might  choose  to  reprint  this 
article.  Numismatics  International  should  received  a credit  line  for  the  original 
publication  of  this  article.) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Robert  Merchant  P.  O.  Box  560698.  Rockledge,  FL  32956-0698.  E-mail: 
BOBM@CFL.RR.COM  WANTED:  Early  silver  coins  of  HAITI.  Of  interest  are 
the  issues  for  Saint  Domingue,  and  those  up  to  and  including  the  Boyer  regime 
(1830’s).  Coins  are  for  a research  project  covering  die  varieties  and  mints. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  All  notices  are  free 
and  should  be  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  front  cover  for 
address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month: 

1.  Research  Notices  2.  Wanted  Items 

3.  Trades  Offered  4.  For  Sale  items 

Further  rule  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values. 
For  sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a 
mail  bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In 
months  where  there  is  no  room  for  “for  sale”  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over 
until  the  next  month. 
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